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about these agreements. We know of some cases in which the freedman was 

not allowed to rear children (Calderini La manomissione 293). If he did 

the master retained the right to enslave them. The author wrongly regards 

Tibeius as an Athenian citizen. The words oIku>v iv6a8l Hrekeurt. do not 

show that he "gehort zu einem attischen Demos, ist also attischer Burger." 

On the contrary the words indicate almost certainly that he was not a citizen. 

oIkS>v iv nreAeoi would be the technical description of a metic's place of 

residence. A citizen would be described as IIreA.eo<nos (cf. Capps Four 

Plays of Menander 15; Foucart De libertorum conditione apud Athenienses 

50). Even if it be admitted that the words are not used in a formal way, 

they still furnish no evidence that this obscure freedman had been admitted 

to citizenship. 

Robert J. Bonner 



Catalogue des vases peints du MusSe National oVAihknes; Supplement. 
Par Geoeges Nicole. Paris: Librarie ancienne Honore" Cham- 
pion, 1911. Text of 351 pp. and portfolio of 21 plates. Fr. 70. 

This is a supplement to the vase-catalogue of MM. Collignon and Couve, 
published in 1902. It includes the vases acquired by the National Museum 
of Athens subsequently to 1897, as well as certain groups which for one reason 
or another were omitted in the previous work. 

M. Nicole is already favorably known to students of Greek vase-painting, 
especially by his monograph on Meidias et le style fleuri. The present catalogue 
makes the impression of thorough mastery of the extensive and difficult 
subject. Short notices prefixed to the various subdivisions constitute an 
excellent guide to the recent literature. It is gratifying to an American 
reviewer to observe that the contributions of Mrs. Hawes, Miss Hall, Messrs. 
Seager, Hoppin, and Fairbanks are apparently as familiar to M. Nicole 
as those of European archaeologists. 

More than half of the text is devoted to the earlier classes of Greek 
pottery down to the introduction of the red-figured style. It is this portion 
of the work which will be of chief interest to students. Several notable 
pieces are admirably published in the plates, viz., three superb jars of the 
"Palace style" from Pylos on PL I, an Eretrian amphora of the seventh 
century b.c. on PL VII, and another of the sixth century from the same 
source on Pis. VIII and IX. The red-figured and other later pieces are less 
interesting. 

F. B. Tarbell 



Greek Diminutives in -ION. A Study in Semantics. By Walter 
Petersen. Weimar: R. Wagner Sohn, 1910. Pp. vii-f299. 
Professor Petersen studies the various meanings of the secondary adjec- 
tive suffix -to-, especially as it appears in substantivized neuter forms, for 
the purpose of finding the origin of the diminutive and related meanings of 
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-iov. The meanings of the adjective suffix are illustrated by lo-nov, "that 
which belongs to the mast (mttos)," "a sail"; apyvpusv, "that which is 
made of silver (apyvpos)," "silver money"; Slkovtiov, "that which belongs to 
the category of, or has the nature of, 8.ko>v," "a kind of javelin," e.g., Apollo's 
in H. Horn. Merc. 460; irrtpvyiov, "that which is like a wing (n-Wpv^)," e.g., 
the battlements of a building; ireoW, "that which is like the ground 
(wiSov)" in being flat, "a plain." In the last two examples prominence is 
given to one point of resemblance in the midst of general dissimilarity; but 
when, on the other hand, likeness is contrasted with complete identity and 
the point of difference gets the emphasis, then out of the meaning "that which 
is like, but not equivalent to" is developed the deteriorative use of the suffix. 
So av8pu>v=" something like a man but not a real man," "a poor excuse for 
a man." And the neuter gender here increases the deteriorative force. 
When the difference is one of size only, the derivative being the smaller, 
then the meaning "that which is like but not the same" gives rise to the 
diminutive idea, e.g., irats, "child," ttoaZiov, "baby." Hence the deteri- 
orative and diminutive meanings of the suffix are both derived from the use 
of -iov to express similarity; and consequently the usual view of ancient 
and modern grammarians that the idea of small size was primary and was the 
source of the deteriorative meaning, is incorrect. But the hypocoristic 
force of -iov does come from its use as a diminutive suffix. The author 
maintains that the diminutive, deteriorative, and hypocoristic meanings of 
-iov were not inherited from the Indo-European mother-tongue, but were 
developed on Greek soil in post-Homeric times not earlier than the fifth or 
sixth century B.C., and that their absence from Homer was a more powerful 
influence than even their colloquial flavor in causing their avoidance in 
tragedy, elegiac poetry, Pindar, Bacchylides, and the later epic. 

The last quarter of the book is devoted to the longer diminutive suffixes 
ending in -iov, e.g., -iSiov, -a&ov, -apwv, which show the same variety of 
meanings as simple -iov. An extensive Greek index closes the volume. 

Professor Petersen has examined nearly every example of the suffix -iov 
in classic Greek and many in the later literature, he has striven to interpret 
each on its own merits, and, he adds, " I have not deemed it my duty to do 
my best to get a word into the diminutive category before allowing a different 
origin." His work has been thorough and deserves high praise, and though 
we may not agree with him as to the exact interpretation of single words, 
e.g., waioYov Ar. Nub. 132, komi-iov Ran. 269, irvyiStov Eq. 1368, oW'Siov Vesp. 
511, o-Kevdpiov Pax 201, Ran. 172, such minor criticisms detract nothing from 
the general excellence of the monograph. 

Charles W. Peppler 

Emory College 



